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_ THE MORAL ADVOCATE. | 


CONDUCTED BY ELISHA BATES. 
“On Earth peace, good will towards men.” 
Vou. 1. FOURTH MONTH, 1822, No. 10 


| eae, cent, ENN She SOUR SR a OEP, ay 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 

I feel some dilicacy in touching this subject, and shall only do it as 
far as the objects of the Moral Advocate, demand that the measures and 
institutions of our gevernment should be brought into view. These 
measures and institutions are deeply interesting to us all, not only from 
our own indiyidual responsibility in their prosecution and resu!t, but 
from their effects on our country, and on the great family of mankind- 

The academy at Westpoint is designed for giving young men a mili- 
tary education, under the patronage, & at the expense of the general yo- 
vernment. The cadets are generally selected out of the first families 
of the nation, for wealth and influence. They are placed at the aca- 
demy, notat the expense of their fathers but of the goverfiment. Tho 
committee of congress say: “it is well known that young men have 
been sent to the academy for the purpose of receiving a general educa- 
tion, without the intention of engaging in military service” And fur. 
ther on in the report they say: “they have estimated the pay, subsis- 
tence, the expense of professors, teaches &c. and find that,””——“the 
average amount for each cadet exceeds 500 dollars annually, without 
including the interest of the money expended on the public buildings, 
the principal of which exceeded $300,000.” It also appears from this 
report, that the averagé number at the academy is 230, and that after 
making allowance for those who go into private life, the cost to the go- 
vernment, of educating a young officer at West-Point, is about $8000. 

These particulars are given only f0 present to view some étriking 
features of the institution. “ 

It is not the design of the Mora} Advocate to discuss the political 
question, whether it is correct in principle or expedient in practice, 
for the government to educate the sons of the rich and influential, ei- 
ther for public or private life, or whether it is correct for the public 
treasure to educate men to fill the high offices in government, either 
civil or military, to derive to themselves the highest honors and emo- 
tuments the government can bestow. These are questions which be- 
long to the potitician’to investigate. But the Moral Advocate, perhaps, 
may be admitted to enquire, why itis that War, or what is the same 
thing, the military profession, should thus be made the darling object of » 
the government, while the profession of Peace is the only profession 
that is not tolerated? All the various creeds and systems which have 
over been coneeived to be sanctioned by christianity, and even those 
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which strike not only at christianity, but at all religion, and ail mo- 
rality have been embraced in the grand system of Yoleration, that 
has sprung up from our republican principles; provided such professors 
do not commit any overt acts if violence on the peace of the community- 
But the profession of Peace, provided that profession be realized, is not 
only left without the pale of Toleration, but is made the object of di- 
rect persecution, Is it peace or war, that is to be desired for the ge- 
neral condition of mankind? Is it peace or war that the measures of 
government are calculated to promote? ‘The government, has establish- 
eda system of general training for the purpose of learning men “the 
art of inflicting death with the greatest expedition and effect” for re- 
conciling them to the idea of human slaughter, and of associating the 
idea of honor with such scenes of human destruction and wretchedness, 
They have establish: d a school in which the pupils, instead of paying 
for instruction receivea premium. They have received tuition, 
with all their accommodations and even “Pay,” because the art of war 
is one of the principal branches taught. And these inducements have 
been held ott heretofore, even though they went into private life, that 
they might imbibe and carry along with them, into their respective cir- 
cles the nulitary character. The committee mention this view, and with- 
out objecting to it in principle merely deny it as to fact, by saying that 
those who thus retire into private life did so before they had acquired 
the most important branches of the military science. 

But such is the partiality, and patronage offered by the government, 
for the profession of war, that those who will adopt it are thus nursed, 
educated, paid, and applauded, though already rich, and with the avenues 
to fame and influence fairly open to them. But the man who professes 
the principles of peace and of universal benevolence, is frowned into 
the dark shades of contempt. But here, in sweet retirement, he could 
remain, without repining at the smiles of office that are bestowed on 
others, Though he may contribute to the promotion of those princi- 
ples of moral and religious rectitude which are the main pillars of hu- 
man happiness, as well as of stable governments—though he may con- 
tribute tothe diffusion of that intelligence, or in other words that know- 
ledge of science without which man would lapse into barbarigm, and 
government, order and happiness would sink into ruin together— 
Though he may give food to ‘the hungry, clothes to the naked, and 
even be clothed with the high messages of heaven to man——yet be- 
cause he will not learn to commit murder according to art, he becomes 
obnoxious to persecution! While the man who has fought receives 





a pension, and the youth who says he will fight, is educated, paid, and 
nursed with the fondest partiaity of the government, the man who 
says, “I ama christian and cannot fight,” is turned over to the officer” 
to be immured in a dungeonvor deprived of his little hard earned proper 
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ty. He becomes, like his Divine Master, ranked with male- 
factors. The officer grasps his property at discretion. His tenderesg 
connections in life, who depend on him for sustenance and comfort 
may be deprived of both, may themselves be cast on the charity of a 
cold unfeeling world, for the monstrous crime of professing the princi- 
ples of peace, as inculcated in the Gospel! ! 

Such is the plain simple state of facts, resulting, no doubt, from a 
lack of that investigation of the subject, which its imporiance de- 
mands. That those whodirect the measures of our government, look 
at the subject in this point of views [ cannot suppose. But that such 
is the real state of the case, cannot be denied. 

And what can be expected to result from this partiality mm favor of 
War? The profession of pacific principles, is not only held up to views 
as odious and even criminal, but it draws down the heavy hand of pow. 
er, inflicting, in many instances, grievous sufferings. And yet peace 
itself, is called one of the greatest blessings—but men must not profess 
it—-mnust not practically promote it, if they do, they subject themselves 
to fines and confiscations of property. While war——an acknow- 
ledged calamity a calamity at the head of the awful catalogue of 
those which imbitter life, and deeply darken all its fairest prospects——. 
is made the favorite object of government, for which the treasure and 
applause of the nation are poured out in profusion. So far then, as the 
prevalence of one or the other policy can be influenced by Sthe govern- 
ment, that influence goes to render war popular, and a source of emo* 





lument. 
And is it not a natural result to. be expected that if war be rendered 


popular, be made the road, not only to honor, but to wealth ifa 
fondness for war be instilled into the minds of youth, with the very 
rudiments of their education, that it will become frequent? 

We know the force of custom: thé powerful influence of those cau- 
ses which opperate through the medium of education, example, and ear- 
ly: association of ideas with those great idols, Wealth and Fame. And 
is it not to be expected that a uation thus made military by profession, 
will become so’by choice and by practice? 

The state of the civilized world, is such as to faver the cultivation 
and diffusion of pacific principles. What might not be the effect of 
the example of one single nation, like the United States, were such a 
nation, toavow the unlawfulness and inexpedience of war, and direct 
their measures by pure pacific principles? There is no nation in the 
world that could make the experiment with more fair prospects of suc- 
cess than the United states. We are remotely separated from the mi- 
litary and intrigueing governments of Europe. Hence it would be ea- 





sy to keep out of their jarring aod contending politics, and guard a. 


gainst collisionswith them. Un this side the Atlantic there is no- power 
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with which we might be supposed to come in conflict. Yt was on 
this continent the experiment was tried by William Penn. And that 
experiment produced a result that the historian can but contemplate 
with satisfaction. And if on this continent the experiment shou!d be 
extended to a larger scale, it would not only be an event from whick 
more human happiness might be derived, but with the principle practi- 
cally tested as it has been, it could not be considered as dangerous, 
er even doubtful. 

Rome became the Mistressof the world by the power of her armies. 
To the nations around her she was the instrument of destruction, with- 
in her own bosom she bore the seeds of discord and misery. One mi- 
litary adventurer after another, climbed to the pennacle of power over 
the ruins of his predecessor. and each in his turn, made large ex- 
pead:tures of the wealth the happiness and the lives of individuals. 
‘Thus while the conquests of Rome, were rolling as a torrent, without 
scarcely varying its course, the factions of Rome, like an edy, were cir- 
culating with an unceasing round of rapine, assassination, murder, and 
every species of outrage. At length in the enjoyment of the proud 
title of “the Mistress of the world,’ she tumbled te ruins by the great- 
ness of her own weight. 

Rome from its foundation as aa empire, assumed a military character. 
They carried the military science to greater perfection than any other 
nation at that dayin the world. The greatest pains were taken to 
jnspire the youth with: a love for military enterprise, and this was 
made almost the sole means of acquiring honor, wealth, or power. An 
unceasing desire of wars and factions was the consequence, And the 
military skill of her generals, thus powerfully contributed to the gene- 
ral mass of human misery. 

Thus if we consult the history of past ages we car 1ot find an example 
in which the peace and safety of a nation has been s ‘cured, by inspi- 
ring the youth with a taste for military pursuits. Nor have they been 
ultimately secured by military skill. Pompey rose to the pennacle of 
power and fame, Cesar conquered Pompey, Brutus and Cassius murs 
dered Cesar—Anthony subdued Brutus and Cassius, and was him- 
self overthrown by Augustus. But thousands, nay millions, of lives 
were the victims of these schemes of ambition. Augustus would pros 
bably have shared the same fate, but he saved himgelt, not by prosecus 
ting new wars, but by promoting peace for it was in his reign that 





the temple of Janus was shut, twelve years, indicating peace through- 
out the world, immediately before the coming of our blessed Lord, em- 


phatically called the Prince of Peace. 
When we reflect that the United States is thus actively acquiring @ 


military character, and giving her young men military educations, it 
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‘s to be expected that a streng impulse will be given to public opinion 
in favor of military enterprises. 





In the present number will be found an extract from T. Clarkson's 
life of Wm, Penn. In that extract the two polices of peace and war, 
are strikingly contrasted. It was clearly demonstrated in the settle 
ment of Pennsylvania, that the Pacific principles on which the govern- 
ment of that province was founded, completely succeeded. Their suce 
cess with the Indians, is sufficient proof that the human mind is more eas 
sily tamed by the policy of the gospel than by force. Manin a state of 
nature obtains his subsistence principally by hunting. This naturally 
detaches him from the society of bis fellow men, and employs his time 
either in talcing animal life, or in preparing the instruments by which 
he is to effect it- Thus he becomes an unsociable and ferocious 
creature. Depending on physical force for sustenance and safety, he 
disputes alike with his fellows, and with the bears the volves and 
panthers, his empire in the wilds of nature. Thus war, with man and 
beast, becomes his occupation, his amusement, and last resort for safety. 


The Indians too had been partially acquainted with the Europeans, 
previous to the settlement made by William Penn. The older colo. 
nies had all been settled with some appeal to arms,—some hostilitieg 
between the natives and the colonists, and these hostilities had of 
course given the Iadians an unfavorable impression respecting the 
whites in genera'. hey had already begun to consider them as ene- 
mies, invading their country with a view to their extirpation. With all 
these powerful causes operating it must be admitted that if the policy 
of nonresistance, and peace could be maintained with uncivilized men, 
it would be even more successfully maintained with those on whom 
the lights of civilization and Christianity, have been abundantly diffu. 


But this proposition does not rest on reason and analogy alone. It 
is‘confirmed by the history of past ages. Barbarous nations have 
ever been fond of war, quick in resentment, deep in revenge, violent 
in retaliating real or supposed injuries, and lasting in their hate. After 
Rome had overrun and reduced to tame submission the civilized nati- 
ons of the world—she was herself overwhelmed, and distroyed by sua 
cessive hordes of barbarous tribes. Resistance added to their ardour, 


and defeat gave encreasing impulse to revenge. 
With this, and a thousand similar exataples before his eyes, William 
Penn, relying on a superintending Providence, determined on the bold 
experiment. It was a bold experiment. For where was the general, 
however famed for facing deati: in the field of battle, that would have 
dared to go into the heart of the Indian country, wnarmed, and planted 
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a colony, and in a situation where no possible resources could be ob- 
tained in case of a failure of that security on which he relied. Those 
who measure courage by the sword or the bayonet may brand the pro~ 
fession of peace with cowardice if they please, but it remains for them to 
Shew a more dignified act of courage than that displayed by William 
Penn and his folluwers to Pennsylvania. And Almighty God, who ne- 
ver has been trusted in vain was their protector. He gave fresh demon. 
gtration of the wisdom of his precepts, the possibility of our living up 
to them, and his parental care of thoss who obeying his commands 
place their dependance in Him for protection. For 70 years, the 
province of Pennsylvania exhibited the happy effects of these precepts, 
incorporated into the measures of the government. 

But the universal toleration and the excellences of the government 
drew men of all persuasions to seek an asylum here, or to participate 
jn the blessings thus offered to them. They brought along with them 
their own views and principles: they by degress changed the policy of 
the government; they were tired of relying on the Protection ef Pro- 
vidence, and chose to rely on warlike means; and as the features of the 

overnment changed, as they prepared for war, so war became theit 
portion, and they finally had to partake of those’ calamities, which 
others, acting on tie same policy of resistance, had so deeply suffered, 
and from which they would have remained exempt, had they continued 
the policy of peace and nonresistance, 








TO THE LEGISLATURE OF VIRGINIA. 


The Memorial and petition of the féligious Society of Friends 
(iu Virginia) Respectfully Shew, 

That your memoralists seriously impressed 
with a sense of the Sufferings they have jong continued to experi- 
ence under the existing system of military Laws in the Siate, tec] 
theinselves authorised again to solicit your candid attention to the 
subject Its Importance connected as it immediately 1s with the 
general rights of conscience they conceive must give it that 
weight in your estimation, which would be sufficient at all tines 
to claim the consideration of a liberal aud enlightened assembly. 

fi, Support of the fundamental principle on which your Memori- 
alists rest their plea for relief, much might be said, but the necesi- 
ty ofretracing the ground is essentially diminished by former elu- 
cidations, and the many guards and intrenchments with which its 
security from infringements has been desigued by the wisdom of 
those sages who framed the Bil! of R.ghts and planned the noble 
structure of our politicai fabric. ‘Their declarations in Support 
of civil and religious liberty are too recent and too impressive not 
to recur to your recollections at the bare mention of the present 
subject, and we trust with that force of couviction which then 
conmanded unusidal assent-—With a deeply penetrating eye, they 
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had marked the history of nations and the progress of persecuti- 

; on and intolerance in their different modifications, from the first R 
insidious tread of incroaching power, up through various grades ™ 
| of Tyranny to the massacre of hosts, 

They knew the strong propensity inthe human mind to regulate 
the conduct of others by its own. views of rectitude, and the dan- 
ger of those smaller infringements by which the blessings of reli- 
gious freedom is gradually made liable to ultimate overthrow—Of 
that inestimable privilege under the favor of Providence and esta- 
blished by their labors anthe Basis of the constitution and sance 
tioned by a subsequent recogmtion of the Law, your memorialists 
apprehended they suffera manifest privation in that they are re- 
quired under the severity of fines and penalties™to unite in the 
operations for promoting and carrying on war. This practice is 
utterly opposed to their sense of religious duty and incompatible 
they believe with the benign spirit and precepts of the gospel, 
which bind them to cherish and dissemigate the principles of peace 
and good will towards all men. They have evinced their sincerity 
to this beliefby a series of sufferings under all attempts to swerve 





them by coertion since the first institution of their -séciety, and it 

is supposed that it is not now even expected that the penalties impo- 
[ sed will effect any other purpose, than to add a trifling sum annue 
| ally to the public revenue of the state, at a sacrifice of their pro» 
» perty, which no contemptof legal adthority—but the indispensie 
, ble duty of a divine command compels to them i:cur, / 


Whatever difference of opion in the concerns of Religion may 
influence the conduct of men, they generally agree in this solemn 
and momentous Truth “that there is verily a reward for the righte 
eous, aGod that judgeth inthe Earth.” It is a language alike im- 
pressed by the author of existence on the minds of all, whither 
Christian or Heathen, Savage or Civilized—Hence the evidences 
that arise of the universality of religious feeling—Hence the 
prayers and s¥pplications that ascend from evéry quarter of the 
earth to propitiate his divine favor and regard. 

In considering a question, the decision of which necessarily as» 
sumes to man the awful prerogative of directing the consciences 
of his fellow beings, or yield it to Him, to whom it alone belonge 
and in whose hands are the destinies of individuals and of Nations 
you cannot but recur to feelings peculiar to that relation in’ which 
you are often led to implore tlie throne above for a continuance of: 
its manifold mercies and blessings—acting under such impressions 

you can scarcely arrive at any conclusion unfavorable to the views 

of your Memoralists. 
It will be objected perhaps by those who may be opposed to the 
object of this petition, that wars are sometimes inevitable and 
that the tendency of the peaceable principles of your memoralists, 
| is to render the county a wretched prey to the invasions of foreign 
power. With respect to the first position, it may be answered, 
while a superintending and overruling Providence, presides over 
the consciences of mankind, itis not for human wisdom to limig 
the means he has reserved toHimse!f, by which to avertthe stormg 
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of danger, that may gather over their heads. How often have 
events been turned contrary to all human calculations, and the 

» weapon of death, fallen harmless from the hand, that grasped it for 
the purpose of destruction. In reply to the second, itis only ne- 
eessary to advert to the acknowleged source and authorities of the 
christian religion, and the uniform tenor of its doetrines, by ob- 
serving, that iftothe Divine Character, belong theattributes of 
beneficent goodness and unerring widom, he could never have en- 
joined alaw or precept on his rational creatures, the practice of 
which, would tanscend the power of compliance with which he 
has endued them, or eventuate in consequences injurious to their 
best and highestinterests. Were it otherwise ordered, than that 
from the exercisé of the purest principles, should spring the most 
deneficent results, the venerable founder of Pennsylvania, had nee 
ver entered the heart of a savage country, unprotected by any 
means of human defence, and establish a Colony. in peaéeable in- 
tercourse with the nativegwhich remained in that happy condition 
about the space of seventy years; during the predominance of the 
same pacific influence in the governme: t, under which he acted, 
while in the surrounding Provinces those who proceeded on the op- 
posite principle of violence, spread every where ascene of retali- 
ating outrage and devastation, that often rendered probable the ex- 
tinction of one or other of thercontending partins. 

While your memoralists believe that the pr inciples they hold, ean, 
in no'sense, prove injurious to the community, they hope t! 
priviledge confered by the Supreme Bewg and, by the highest@u- 
thority in the county, declarded to be sacred and inviolable, may 
safely be expected from . the justice and liberality of the Legisla- 
ture. ‘They therefore respectfully petition, that the baws impo- 
sing military requisitions, and penal aor non compliance, may 
be considered, as respects your petitioners, and such relief afforded, 
as, in your wisdom, shall seem just and necessary. 

Signed by diredion, and on behalf of € meeting ofthe Repre- 
sentatives of the Society aforesaid, held in Charles’ City County, the 
23rd ofthe 11th month, 182! 

By FLEMING BATES, (Clerk this time. 


‘Extracts from the Life of William Penn by Thomas Clarkson. 


As the facts presented by this writer in relation to Wm. Penn’s pa. 
licy with the Indians, are of a peculiarly interesting nature, I shalt 
successively lay them before the reader. 





The great object which William Penn had in view, in connect: 
ing himself with the Indians, was that which was expressed in the 
Charter, namely, “to reduce the savage Nations by just and gen 
tle manners to the love of civil society and the Christian rehgion.”’ 
A nobler object, or one of more divire origin, or one more ful) of 
philanthropy or love, never occupied the human heart. It was 
founded on peace and good-will to man. It was to bring heetha.. 
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nations from darkness to hght, to teach them to become honest and 
useful members of society, and to spread the knowledge ot Christ’s 
kingdom. ‘The verythought was as bold as it was lovely. It soar- 
ed above all obstacle or danger. It comprehended at once @ 
trust in Providence, which seemed to assure him, at the moment, 
of the accompiishment of the design. 

The meuns proposed to be used were, it appears, as pure and 
as amiable asthe object. How far, he adopted them, we shall be 
enabled ta see by looking over these Memoirs; and these will fur- 
nish us with the following connected aecount. In the Conditions 
made and signed between the Adventurers and himself it was stipu- 
lated, befure any man was allowed to sail to the New Land, that 
whatever was to be sold tothe Indian in consideration of their 
furs should be sold in the public’ market-place, and there suffer 
the test wheter good or bad; if good, to pass; if not good, not to 
be sold fom, good, that the natives might not be abused or provok- 
ed; thet no Adventarer or Planter should in word or deed wrong 
any Indian, but he should incur the samé@ penalty of the Law as if 
he hed committed it against his FellowsAdverturer or Planter; 
that if any Indian should abuse in word or deed any Adventurer 
or Planter of the Province, the said Adventurer or Planter should 
not be his own judge upon the said Indian, but lay his complaint 
before the Magistracy; and that all differences between the two 
should be ended by twelve men, that 1s,six Adventurers or Pfan- 
ters and six Indians. Having signed these Conditions, they were 
atiiberty to sail. Among the passengres in the ships were Come 
roissioners. As his religious principles did not permit him to 
look upon the King’s Patent, or lezal possessions according to the 
Laws of epeens as sufficient to establish his right to the Country, 


withouf purchasing it by and open bargain of the natives, to 
whom alone it properly nged, he instructed these tu pay for 


whatever portions the latter might be willing to dispose of. He 
instructed them also to confirm with them a league of eternal 
peace, and to treat them with all possible candour, justice and hu- 
manity. Ina letter sent to them by the same Commissioners, he 
expressed his desire to enjoy the Lind only with theirlove and 
consent, and to gain their love and friendship onlyyby a kind, just, 
and peaceable life. When the Commissioners and Settlers land- 
ed, they erected no forts, nor carried any hostile wegpon. en 
afterwards in 1682 he arrived himself, he exlubited the same inof- 
fensive appearance, and the same confidence in their justice. A® 
the Great Treaty both he and all his followers appeared equally 


defenceless, and this amidst a nation in arms. “Ii was not his, 


custom,” he said, “to use weapons of destruction againt his fellow- 
creatures; tor which reason he had come unarmed. He and his 
Friends had a hearty desire to live in peace and friendship with 
them, and to serve them to the utmost of their power. He should 
consider them as of the same flesh anc blood with the C'vristians, 
and the same as if one man’s body was to be divided into two 
perts.” In his second voy ce in 1700 he renewed his former treat- 
ment towards them. He showed us same regard to justice in all 
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his dealings with them, and the same tender care and concern fo¥ 
them both as to their temporal and spiritual welfare. Accordingly 
he proposed tv his own Monthly Meeting, in the same year, means, 
which were acceded to, for a more frequent intercourse between 
them and Friends, he taking upon himseif the manner of it as well 
as’ the charge of procuring interpreters forthe purpose. Soon af- 
ter this he introduced a legislative Act, which was to be binding 
upon all, both in the Province and Territories, for preventing 
abuses upon them; and though he did not carry it, both his good- 
will towards them were equally manifested by it. His intercourse, 
however, with them became purposely more frequent after this 
period, and it was always directed towards their goud. In the 
year following he conferred with his Council as to the best means 
of keeping up a fr endly, useful, and moral communication with 
them, as far as the Executive could do it. Hence persons were 
selected for their integrity to form a Cempany with a joint stock, 
and to be authorized by the Government to trade with them. 
These were to keep them from spiritous liquors as much as pos- 
sible, and to use all reasonable means to bring them to a true 
sense of the value ‘of Christianity, but particularly by setting be- 
tore them examples of probity and candcur, and to have them in- 
structed in the fundamentals of it: in short, they were to make 
their trading concerns with them subservient to the premotion of 
the Christian religion. When he took his leave of them before he 
departed for Enyland the last time, he said with much tenderuess, 
“that he had always loved them and been kind to them, and @ver 
should continue so to be,not through any politic design, Wut from 
a most real affection.” He then charged the Members of the 
Council to behave to them with all courtesy and demonstrations 
of good-will, as himself had ever doneggand having received from 
these an assurance that his request should be complied with, Le 
took his final leave of them. 

It isa law of our nature, where benefits have been generously 
conferred, that there is a disposition to return then; and gratitude, 
it willappear by the sequel, is not excluded from the hearts of 
those who live in an uneivilized state of society, cr who are re- 
puted barbarous. It was an observation of William Penn, with 
respect to the Indians, “Do not abuse them, but let them have but 
justice, andeyou win them, where there is such a knowledge of 
goodand evil.” It will be pleasing, therefore, to record what re 


“turn they made him for all the care and kindness which he had 


bestowed upon them; and this will appear so great, I may say so 
unexampled, that either his own munificence must have been 
of much larger dimensions than we have been accustomed 
tosee, or their hearts must have beaten with a pulse which 
has seldom vibrated in the human breast. 

I may observe then, that the first result ofhis treatment of them 
showed itself in a grateful return on their part by kind and friend- 
ly offices both to himself and followers. They beeame indeed the 
benefactors of the Colonists. When the latter were scattered a- 
broad in 1682, and without houses or food, the Indians, as I have: 
hefore shown, were remarkably kind and attentive to them. They 
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hunted for them frequently, doing their utmost to feed them. 
They considered them allas the children of William Penn; and, 
looking upon him ever since the Great Treaty as their Father, they 
treated them as Brothers. Richard Townsend, who has been be- 
fore mentioned, confirms the above account. ‘And as our worthy 
Proprietor,” says he, “treatedthe Indians with extraordinary hu- 
manity, they became very civil and loving to us,and brought us in 
abundance of venison.” As to William Penn himself, “having now 
such an one as he,” they said, “they would never do him any 
wrong.” Some of the Kings even presented him with parcels of 
land; and in the year 1701, which was the lastofhis residence 
among them, several of the Tribes, on hearing that he was going to 
leave the country, left their woods and went purposely down to 

hiladelphia to take their leave of him, as a mark of respect and 
gratitude to their greatest human benefactor. 

A second result was manifested in their peaceful and affec- 
lionste conduct towards the Settlers, so that the latter had no fear, 
though in a defenceless state, for their personal safety , but lived 
amceng them, though reputed savages, as among their best frends 
and protectors. ‘As in other countries,” continues the same Rich- 
ard Townsend. “the Iudians were exasperated by hard treatment, 
which hath been the foundation of much bloodshed, so the contrary 
treetment here by our worthy Proprietor hath produced their love 
aud affection.” We find by a manuscript written by a passenger in 
oneof the vessels which carried over some of the first Settlers, 
HePliewing account: ‘A providential Hand was very conspicu- 
ousand remarkable in many instances which might be mention- 
ed,— The Indians were even renderd our benefactors and protec- 
tors.— Without any carnal weapon we entered the land, and inhab- 
ited therein as safe as if there had been thousands of Garrisons.” 
Again; “This little State,” says Oldmixon, “subsisted in the 
midst of six Indian nations without so much as a militia for its de- 
fence.” And this peaceful State, says Proud, “‘was never interrupt- 
ed for more than seventy years, or so long as the Quakers retained 
power in the government sufficient to influence a friendly and. just 
conduct towards them, and to prevent or redress such understand- 
ings and grieveances as occasionally happened between them and 
any of the inhabitants of the Province.” To this itmay be added, 
that as far as the Indians and Quakers (who may be considered as 
the decendants of William Penn) were concerned, the Great Treaty 
was never violated, a good understanding subsisting at this moment 
between them and the descendants of the original tribes. 

Athird result was seen in the extrodinary regard which the 
Indians preserved for the memory of William Penn after he had 
left them, and which appears to have been handed down from fa- 
ther to son in a manner so lively and impressive, that it will be 
difficult ever to eradicate it from their minds. Inthe year 1721, 
that is, twenty years after he had left the Province, a conference 
was held at Conestogo between the five nations, consisting of the 
Maquase, the Oneidas, the Onondagoes, the Cayougas, and the Se- 
necas, and Sir William Keith, who was the Governor of Pennsy!- 
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vania. The Chief Speaker on the part of the Indians said, among 
other thing-, with a countenance which showed great res} ct, 
“that they should never forget the counsel which William Penn gave 
them; and that, though they could not write as the English did, yet 
they could keep in their memory what was said in their Councils.” 
In the following year,: that is, in 1722. the same five nations 
held another conference with Sir William Keith. They met thea 
at Albany. Sir William laid his business before them. The 
C. ef of the Indians made a reply in behalf of those assemb'ed. 
The following is an extract from his <perech: “Brother O:.as! You 
have told us that at the time you brightened the covenant chain 
berween us, you wished it might be clear and lasting as the sun 
and stars in heaven, for which we thenk you. And we being 
now all presentdo in the most solemn and public manner renew 
the covenant, and brighter the chain made between ug, that the 
lusire thereof may never be ebscured by any clouds or darkness, 
but mev shit eas clear and Jast as long asthe sun in the firmament. 
Brothir Ons! You have likewise told us how William Penn, 
who was a good man, did at his first settlement of the province of 
Ponusyivatia mike leagués of fmendship with the Indians and 
treated them like brethren, and that, like the same good man, he left 
it in charge to all his G vernors who should succeed him, and to 
a}! the people of Peim-syivania, that they should slways keep the 
covenants and treaties which he mude with the five nations, and 
treat them with love and kindness. We acknowlege that his@o- 
vernors and people have always kept the same honestly and truly 
to this day; se we on our part always have kept and for ever shall 
k: ep firm peace and friendship with a good heart to all the people 
of Pen: syleama. We thanktutly receive and approve of all the 
a:tclesin your proposition to us, and ecknowlege them to be good 
«.d tuil of love. We receive and approve of the same with our 
wh. je he. 't , bec ue we are not only made one people by the co- 
vonant char, but we also are people united in one head, one bo- 
dy, and one heart, by the strongest ties of love and friendship. 
Brother Qnas! We say further, we are glad to hear the former trea- 
ties made with William Penn repeated to us again, and renewed by you, 
ane we esteem and love you as if you were William Penn himself.” 
Cidmixon says, “they (the Indians) have been very civil to the 
English (Pennsylvanians), who never lost man, woman, or child 
by them (A. 1708); which neither the colony of Maryland, nor that 
of Virginia, can say, no more than the great colony of New En- 
gland.” Hence, we find in the same author that the Indians of 
Maryland, Carolina, Virginia, aud of the Masachusetts, murdered 
the English, and that the colonists of these parts were obliged to 
kecp a strong militia against them. The fact is, that, generally 
speaking, the first settlers in these provinces, and those who suc- 
ceeded them, were great sufferers from the natives. ‘Lhere were 
times when they could neither cultivate their fields nor travel on 
their business without fear of destruction by tle latter, and w’ ep 
they were obliged to retire to and tolive in garrison tor their 
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_Tt will be unnecessary, | apprehend, to refer to history for spee 
ihe in tances in confirmation of the above statement. 

Wihetever the quarrels of the Pennsylvanian Indians were with 
others, they uniformly respected and held as it were as sacred the 
Territories of William Penn. The truth is, that the Marylanders 
carrying with them from Europe their old principles and prejudi« 
ces, or in other words acting upon the policy of the world, began to 
build forts and to show thhems: Ives ‘1 arm<, and this, not after they 
had received any provocation to justify the measure. but merely on the ans 
ticipation, «r from the fear. that. ihe natives in the vicinity being reputed 
burbarous, they might be subjected to insults, and ultimately destroyed. 
T’e conduct on the part of the Marvlond-setilers, though it had 
no offensive intention in it, was yet sufficient to infuse a suspici+ 
on into the minds of the natives, that they were not the fnendly 
pecple they professed. [1 exhibited the power, und therefore it con- 
veyed thenotion of annoyance; whercas the motives of W'}lam Penn, 
When le mode similar professions, could ; either be questioned 
ner m staken; for i must have been obvions to the jeast discern- 
ig of the natives around him, that having no fort. no cannon, no 
pisioi or sword, but only a few fowling pieces for defence against 
wild beasts, or te procure food on urgent occasions, they could 
have nething to fear either frcm him or his followers; tor the latter had 
put ti totaly out of their awn power to injure them. Thus going «mong 
them upon the principles of the Gospel, or corryitg w Ui, them the 
Quaker principle, that all war was agains! both the lettor and spi- 
rit of Christhanity, he and they became armed. thoueh without 
arms; they became strong, though without strength; they became 
sal',t Ough without the ordinary meats of safety. 

Dr. ‘Trumbull in his History of Co: necticut, ane of the New 
Engiind Stites, makes the following observation: “As these in- 
faut settlements,” says he ‘were filled and curr unded with nume- 
rous savages, the people conceived themselves in danger when they lay 
down and when they rose up, when they wei! out ond when they 
came in. Their circumstances were such, that it was judged neces- 
sary far every man to bea soldier The consequence was, that, 
when they began to exhibit a militery appearance, several of them 
were way-laid and killed by the Pequots, for othe Indians were 
named in this quarter. Hence followed greater warlike prepara- 
tions on the one side, and greater suspicion on the other, tll at 
length open war commenced between them, during which great 
excesses were committed by both parties.” 

Thomas Chalkley, an eminent Minister of the Gospel among 
the Quakers, in his visit to another part of New England in the 
year 1704, speaks very much to the purpose thus, ‘About this 
time the Indians were very barbarous in the destruction of the En- 
glish inhabitants, scalping some, and knocking out the brains of 
others (men, women, and children), by which the country was 
greatly alarmed both night and day; but the great Lord of all was 
pleased wonderfully to preserve our Friends, especially those who kept 
faithful to their peaceable principles, accoring to the doctrine of 
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Christ in the Holy Scriptures, as recorded in his excellent Sermon 
which he preached on the Mount, in the fift, sixth, and seventh 
chapters of Matthew, which is quite opposite to killing, revenge, 
and destruction, even of our enemies.” 

A little further on he gives a similar account. “A neighbour,” 
says he, “of the aforesaid people, told me that, as he was at work 
in his field, the Indians saw and called to him, and he went to tiicin. 
‘They told: him that they ‘:ad 0 quarrels with the qux«ers. for they 
were quiet. peaceable people, and hurt nobody. and that therefore none 
should hurt them.—Tho-e Indians began abont this time to soot 
people down as they rode along the road, and to knock them on 
the head in their beds, and very barbirously murdered many; but 
we traveled the country and jad large meetings, aid the good 
presence of God was with us abundantly, and we had great inw»rd 
joy inthe Holy Ghost in our outward jeopardy and travels. The 
people generally rode and went to their worship armed, but Friends 
went to their meetings without either sword or gun, having their trust 
and confidence in God.” 

it appears, sofar that the Quakers, whe never used weapons of 
war like other people, but lived in a d--fenceless state, were mark- 
ed as it were for preservation by those very Indians, who were 
carrying death and destruction among all the other settlers pro - 
miscuously wherevcr an opportunity was afforded them. Three 
instances however occur in the Journal of Thomas Chalkly, where 
persons belonging to the Society were killed; but it is remarkable 
that, in every one of these, they suffered, because, having out of fear 
abandoned their own great principle in the case before us, they gave the 
Indians reason to suppose that, though they ap eared to be out- 
wardly, yet they had ceased to be real Quakers. “Among the many hun- 
dreds,” says Thomas Chaikley, “that were slain, I heard but of 
three of our Friends being killed, whose destruction was very remark- 
able, as I was informed. The one was a woman, and tle other two 
were men, [he men used to go to their labor without any weapons, 
and trusted to the Almighty and depended on his providence to pro- 
tect them (it being their principle not to use weapons of war to offend 
others or to defend themselves;): but a spirit of distrust taking place, 
they took weapons of war to defend themselves; and the Indians, who 
had seen them several times without them, let them alone, saying they 
were peaceable men and hurt nobody, therefore they would not hurt them: 
but now seeing them have runs, and supposing they designed to kill the 
Indians, they therefore shot them dead.” | 

With respect to the woman, the story is rather long. [ will state 
it however concisely by observing, that she had remained in her habi- 
tation with others of her family, where both she and they had been 
safe; but that the massacres in the neighborhood had been sach, that 
she began at length to fear for her life. At this moment certain men 
coming from the garrison with their guns, and informing her that the 
Indians were near, she returned with them, and entered into it, 
While she was there she became uneasy. She felt that she had aban- 
doned one of the great principles of her religion, by an association with 
armed peoole, and therefore she left the fort; but on returning the In- 
dians, who had seen her come out of it, and who therefore supposed 
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ner to belong te, or to hold the same principles wits, those who were 
then in it, watched, way-laid and killed her. 

Valy one other circumstance of this kind occured, with which we are 
acqainted. 

«A young man, a Friend, and a tanner by trade, going from the ,town 
to hus work witha gun in his hand, and another with him without any; 
the ludians shot him who had the gun, but hurt not the other: and 
when they knew the young man they had killed was a Friend they 
seemed sorry for it, but blamed him for hy a gun; for they knew 
tie Quakers would not fight nor do them any harm; and therefore, by 
carrying a gun, they took him for an enemy.” 











THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 


A very elaborate and interesting report has been made to the legis- 
ture of New-York on this important subject. which we shall endeavor 
to preserve in this work. It appears, that since the adoption of the 
systemin 1796 the total expenditure of the state upon it amounts to 
the great sum of $1.512,922—that the total number of convicts has 
been 5,069, of whom more than one half have been pardoned, or rathee 
dismissed, to make recom for others. Less than one half of the con- 
victs were natives of the state, and about one third were foreigners. 
The committee are of opinion, that the penitentiary system, as a means 
of reform, has totally failed; and rather operates **to increase and dif- 
fuse a love of vice,” &c. They recommend the abandonment of labor 
as @ punishment, and the substitution of servere confinement in cells—- 
sulitude, darkness and stinted food of coarse quality. 

This is in accordance with the general feeling that now seems to 
prevail on this matter. Itisa fact, that many seek the penitentiary 
as a place of rest or repose— especially slaves who have severe masters; 
and white negroes, who esteem taking care of themselves as the great- 
est burthen that can be imposed upon thema Moderate labor is no 
punishment to them—it is ,rather an amusement; and the most: fatal 
idea that ever entered into the mind of the managers of these institu- 
tions, was that of rendering them profitable in a pecuniary point of 
view, whereby the pursuits of honest individuals have been materially 
interferred with. We are zealous to spare and reform the guilty— 
but the present penitentiary plan, we have long thought, is not the 
way to effectit. Punishment that is felt, should be inflicted—-graded 
to the extent of crime. Instead of cunfinement for life at hard labor, 
let us say so many years in the cell, where no light enters, where no 
sound is heard, where there is as little as possible to support nature that 
will vary the tediousness of life, by change; with an assurance that 

ardons will never be granted, unless on proof of innocency furnished. 
‘These should be granted to repentance, and will be, we trust, by Huw 
that knoweth the humman heart; but it is so difficult for man to ascer- 
tain it, that noone, who premediately cémmits crime, should have rea- 
son to calculate upon it, before-hand. Then might crimes be avoided 
for fear of the punishment, which would be real; and the penitentiary, 
perhaps, be regarded with more horror than the gallows. 

The mayor of New Fork, in a late communication to the council of 
that city, proposes a reform in the punishment of convicted criminals, 
The following article from’ the New York Daily Advertiser relates to 
the subject: . 

“A proposition contained in ,this communication of the mayor we 
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think highly judicious, and well worthy of the experiment, Labor ia 
une of the cardinal ingredients in the medern systems of pusishiieat. 
Where it is exacted in such a manner as not to defeat tie principal 
object of that system, it is certainly of great importance. In this pro- 
position, the plan of framing a «steppjng mill,” and obliging the con- 
victs to work it, is liable to few objections. and promises much benelit. 
It is precisely that kind of labor which a rogue would dislike, and 
therefore very proper for the case. It is calculated to fatigue the boe 
dy to a sufficient degree, but much more to fatigue the mind. It is /a- 
bor entirely destitute of variety and of course of amusement; it is In- 
cessant, it is sufficiently severe, and peculiarly dis’ eartening. 

If this mill should at once be set in motion, we have no doubt it 
would drive off many of te millers, who would rather resort to a 
more favorable region to carry on their trade, where they could com- 
mit crimes without being exposed to such hard duty by way of punish- 
ment.” Niles. 

—~a 

Solitary confinement IT have no doubt is the most powerful instru- 
mentinthe Penitentiary system. The solitary cells however ought 
to be used only for the most attrocious criminals and eccasionally as @ 
means sf enforcitss order with the more venial offenders, 

The great majority of crimmals should be confined separately above 
ground, and not permitted to go together on any occasion except per- 
haps in cases of religious meetings with them. ‘this would prevent 
danger of acts of violence to effect their escape. 

Apartments above ground would have the advantage of light and air, 
the latter is indispensable to the preservation of life and health, the 
former might be considered as a privilege, to obstruct the view from 
the windows of suc! apartments, bliuds might be constructed wit! a TaN 
double sett of slatis as in the annexed figure. This would stip tie IN 
view, but admit a free circulation of air, & as much ji-ht as necesserv. 

The solitary cells as now constructed are tota'ly unfit to, confine men, 
for any considerable iength of time. ‘To ventilate these dismal dun- 
geons imperously demands attention. It is allowable and even 
proper in crimes of a high grade to confine the criminal in these solita 
ry cells, He may be deprived of light and sourd. His food may 
be bread and water, he may be deprived of the privilege of seeing even 
his keeper—but give him fresh air 

Heated flues of considerable height would rapidly discharge the 
impure air while its place might be supplied by flues conveying pure 
air in a cool state. 
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